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GHOSTLY DISORIENTATIONS 
Translating the Adi Granth as the Guru 
Granth 


Some call him a ghost (bhuutanaa); some say he’s a demon (betaalaa). 
Some call him a man; O, poor Nanak! 

Crazy Nanak has gone insane after the King (saah). 

I know of none other than Hari.! 


(AG, 991) 


Introduction: translating translation? 


The Ambrosial Word of God (prabh) is an Unspoken Speech. 
(AG, 806) 


How is one to translate a multi-authored, musical and sung text, with tone, 
rhythm, colour and mood, into prose with a singular voice, without committing 
gross violence and oversimplification? How is one to translate a musical ‘medicine’ 
without exacerbating one’s illness?” These ‘insider’ existential concerns foreground 
issues translation theory often ignores: the subjectivity of the translator. Even 
within the frame of words alone translation presents a Pandora’s box. As with 
language, translation constitutes the law of thinking, and therefore we cannot 
talk objectively about translation. As Derrida notes, ‘a language can only speak 
itself of itself. One cannot speak of a language except in that language’ (1998, 
22). In any discussion that has translation in its title one can guarantee there 
will be much magic performed. Although Derrida argues there can be no trans- 
lation of translation (1998, 118), it is undeniable that as the root of thought 
and understanding (Steiner 1992) translation is foundational to what it means to 
be (‘human’). But we need to address whether we are talking about translation 
or channeling or some form of transformation. Since most, if not all, modes of 
subjectivity exhibit the marks of translation given that we are constantly mediating 
or ‘channeling’ our external and internal environment, discussion about translation 
must include the translator. Walter Benjamin’s focus in the Task of the Translator 
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(not translation) is revisited by Douglas Robinson, who argues for ‘translator sub- 
jectivities beyond reason’. Intriguingly he observes, ‘there is some conception of 
spirit-channeling that lies historically behind many of our deepest and most norma- 
tive beliefs about translation’ (2001, 8). 

This understanding of translation as channeling offers insight into our engagement 
with scripture, be it the Qu’ran, the Bible, or numerous Indic texts. Although this 
article focuses on the Adi Granth, Guru Granth Sahib, the relevance of channeling is 
obvious beyond the Sikh transmission of the Word (shabad). Robinson draws a 
broader understanding of channeling: in the arena of religion translation becomes 
spirit-channeling; in ideology, norm-channeling; in cognitive science, the channeling 
of action potentials; and in economics, the channeling of invisible hands (2001, 194). 
This is obviously a complex area — one that | will limit to religious scripture in the 
Sikh case. Robinson identifies the 


gray area between the translator as a rational, fully conscious subject who is comple- 
tely in control of all his thoughts and actions (this rationalist ideal is normatively 
male) and the translator as a mystical void gilled with other voices, a channel or 
medium for the speech of others. Both ideals exist for translation, often in 
the same breath. That they are radically opposed to each other should go 
without saying, but has gone without saying for a long, long time. 


(Robinson 2001, 11 [emphasis added]) 


This difference between the two is crucial for what follows. I will refer to the two 
dimensions and modes of translation as vertical (mystical) and horizontal (rational); 
historically the former has been suppressed, displaced, distorted and discredited 
by the latter. The focus here will be to retrieve the Adi Granth (First Book, here- 
after, AG) as a channeled text, and thereby bring into play the Guru Granth Sahib 
(Text as Person and Guru, hereafter GG) — a status, according to tradition, con- 
ferred upon the AG during the time of the last human Guru, Gobind Singh. 

Guru Nanak and many other saints state directly that they are not themselves 


speaking but ‘channeling’ the Word of God. 


As the Word of the Master (khasam) comes to me, so do I express it, O Lalo. 
(AG, 722) 


Nanak says I speak as He causes me (to speak). 


(AG, 1331)’ 


This channeling brings into view a vertical mode of translation that precedes the later and 
ongoing horizontal translations of those channeled words as written in sacred scriptures. 
Translation studies in the Arts have often ignored the vertical dimension, being largely 
concerned with the material text and its translation into other languages. But I want to 
return to Nanak as Guru — that is, as a vertical translator of revelation — and ask: how do 
translators serve as ‘borrowed bodies’? Who is it that speaks or sings when Guru Nanak 
himself claims: ‘(when) I act, then you are not; (when) You are, I am not’ (AG, 1092)? 
Who is the subject of this vertical form of translation? Whose words are being translated? 
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It seems indisputable that religion is the repressed other, the resonant unthought, of 
modern secular political economy and scientific rationalism. When and why did this 
religious ambiguity, the mystic ineffability, get translated away — its untranslatability 
displaced by an order of ‘clear and distinct’ representation and resemblance? Robinson 
argues that the dominance of rationalism (throughout western history) is so complete 
that today even to think mysticism one is forced to view it as irrational, antirational, 
prerational or postrational (2001, 13). Rationalism becomes normative: as in the med- 
ieval religious imagination God battles with Satan, so in the modern secular mind, 
reason fights emotion. Most significant in this trajectory of rationalism’s rise to supre- 
macy, as Robinson points out, is Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus. Despite the 
personal intensity of the experience, Paul rejects glossolalia, “speaking in tongues’, 
though wonderful, as too private and incomprehensible to the wider congregation, 
and makes a shift from its esoteric ‘ecstatic’ communion to the exoteric ‘rational’ com- 
munication of prophecy (2001, 61—62). It is this dualistic split Robinson identifies as 
that which displaces the mystical by the rational and ‘runs through the entire 
Western history of thinking about translation’ (2001, 63). 

In this ‘revisitation’ of translation, I am not arguing for the mystical over the 
rational; nor is my argument dependent on a belief in spirit-channeling. What I am 
pushing for are different readings of translation within the context of a range of trans- 
lator subjectivities that are not solely dominated by the text, nor fundamentally dis- 
placed by the rule of rationalism. I aim to recover suppressed and distorted modes 
of translation, not as true, but as lenses to help bring to focus the complexity of 
textual horizontal translation as a moment in the greater field of vertical translator sub- 
jectivities. It makes little sense to separate Moses from the Tablets, Muhammad from 
the Qur’an, and Guru Nanak from the Guru Granth Sahib, since they are fundamentally 
receptive to and transformed by a mystic subjectivity. Thinking about translation in the 
vertical mode of god/spirit /truth-channeling foregrounds that which rationalism, and 
the academy in general, has already and too hastily judged irrelevant and passed by. To 
re-envision translation this way is not to uncover true origins but simply to think more 
comparatively and rigorously about what is actually occurring. Although sikhi (the way 
of a Sikh) balances both the vertical (naam-simaran — meditation on the Name/God/ 
Truth) with the horizontal (seva — socially engaged service), this article will emphasize 
the former — given its neglect in thinking about translation. 


The displacement of vertical by horizontal translation during 
Singh Sabha reforms 


As the AG entered the orbit of an Imperial, colonial and eventually academic gaze 
it became a visible (sargun) book of words (baanii) only; the AG’s status as 
Guru Granth was in question, and thus the GG’s invisible (nirgun) Word (anahad 
shabad) thereby was suppressed. But how can we ethically translate the AG as a 
book of Guru Nanak’s words, when he himself states those ‘words’ are not his, 
but are in fact Hari’s Word? Modern secular rationalism assumes such claims are 
unwarranted at best, delusional at worst; either way, they are used against the reli- 
gion as exemplifying ‘false consciousness’ or else simply ignored as subconscious 
puzzles. As the biological human being is real and ‘god’ his fantasy projection, so 
too the AG is materially real but its claims are unreal ‘wish-fulfillments’. Those 
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for whom these judgments grate have to contend with the problematic question: how 
can one translate the fixed words of the seventeenth-century Punjabi text as the 
present speech of a universal Guru that communicates across language(s)? Surely, a 
book is a book, is it not? The consequent implication is that if the AG is a book 
that can be defined, stabilized and owned, so too can Sikh identity become fixed, 
codified and named. But if the shabad (Word) is alive in the text, as the ‘spirit is 
alive in the word’, then this cannot be fixed absolutely, and so nor can Sikh identity. 
Guru Nanak, himself a Hindu by birth, states after his mystical awakening, ‘there is 
no Hindu nor Muslim’ — thereby questioning the authoritative naming of tradition. 
The implication here seems to directly counter the reformists’ constructions: 
perhaps a Sikh is someone who cannot ground his being in a name, an idea, a nation. 

The exceptional nature of Guru Nanak’s vertical ‘not-I’ translator subjectivity is 
that it is not exclusive. There are other Sikh Gurus and non-Sikh bhagats (saints) 
whose ‘channeled’ hymns are included in the AG to form a multivocal text. 
Divine speech, or the voice of the One (ik/ek), is seen to be inherently plural and 
inclusive of difference: One is Many (ek-anek), the Formless resides in and as every 
form (AG, 287). Truth is heard through different voices of the Other. The AG’s 
divine One is everywhere, hence the many names of this ‘One-without-a-second’, 
be they personal (hari, ram, khuda, allah) or impersonal (sacc, ek, sunn, nirban, 
chauta-pad, sahaj), that come from Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist traditions. The 
Sikh One (ik/ek) that is not-One (an-ek) suggests an immanent opening toward and 
immersion in an interdependent heterogeneity, rather than a transcendental move- 
ment toward an abstract unity, totality and autonomy. To assume there is another 
apart from this Plural One is to fall into dualism (dubidhaa) — a key error of the 
ego. Therefore this ‘One-without-a-second’ (AG, 20), the uniquely Other, is seen 
everywhere as an heterology not a homology (AG, 1038). It is this unique heter- 
ologous Other that the mystic experiences, in the form of an immanent absorption: 
I am not what I am because I am every other. 

It is during the colonial period, however, that the late-nineteenth- and early- 
twentieth-century Singh Sabha reform movement loses sight of this nondual One. 
We begin to see the (socio-political) name displace the (mystic) Nameless in the 
creation of a separate and exclusive Sikh identity. In short, nondual sikhi transforms 
into a monotheistic Sikhism via a representational and political discourse that assumes 
horizontal translations as normative. The result is a newly baptized ‘tradition’, 
one which is unique, linear, and uncompromisingly distinct.* 

Although there is no space to discuss the reform period here, this article 
will explore some of the more theoretical aspects of these issues by linking the 
all-important question ‘what does it mean to translate?’ to the political and personal 
question of ‘who translates?’ If translation is about carrying across something from 
one place to another, then who is the carrier? And will s/he carry in the name of 
‘tradition’ or dash ‘tradition’ and become a traitor? There is no doubt that the 
Singh Sabha reforms were successful. Indeed, what they inherited from the West 
— in terms of print technologies, ideas of self-representation, and a new ontotheolo- 
gical, metaphysical vocabulary — are still with us today. Yet this ‘success’ came with 
a price: the loss of Indic hybrid namings and heteronymous understandings. Their 
‘progress’ is haunted by mixed blessings. Were the Singh Sabha reformists really 
the carriers of ‘Sikh tradition’? Did they conserve the past of the Gurus or were 
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they in some sense traitors to that past in their inventing of a ‘tradition’ which relied 
solely on horizontal translations?’ Would a vertical dimension to translation, in its 
attempt to recall the mystic translators of the Word, disrupt or renew the naming 
of tradition? How is one to think translation mystically? 

Once I realize that I am a Sikh and therefore cannot be also a Hindu or Muslim, 
then I need no longer ponder my subjectivity. However, for the Gurus, locating 
one’s true identity with /as /in Hari ensured that one cannot know oneself as Akal 
Purakh (Timeless Being) in the manner in which one knows an object or body — 
since Akal /Truth is an ultimate mystery. If one is forever a stranger to oneself, 
then the task of translation is perpetual, necessary and always provisional. This 
vertical mystical translation is what is lost in the horizontal politics of translation 
and representation during the colonial period until today. How, then, to recover 
that vertical mystical dimension to translation with regard to the Sikh tradition 
and scripture? If to be a Sikh is to be other than one’s socialized self, then how is 
the trace of ‘forgetting’, ‘losing’ and ‘killing’ the ‘Sikh’ self to be approached 
when nation-states, community politics, multiculturalism, ethnic minority status 
in diasporas, and all other representational discourses operate on precisely the oppo- 
site assumption of establishing a stable fixed black-and-white identity? How can we 
resist believing our names, our words, our understanding as literally true? In other 
words, perhaps a different epistemology is required, something akin to a ‘logic of the 
ghost’ (Derrida 1994, 63). 


Recalling the mystic translator under the logic of the ghost 


(Whoever) kills his mind, knows the state of being dead (mari) while alive 
(jiivat). 
(AG, 1343) 


The metaphor of the ghost is obviously not one that reflects the courageous warrior 
Sikh (sant-sipaahii). A ghost, for example, would not die for others, nor lead a com- 
munity of persecuted believers, let alone an army to root out tyranny. However, the 
strength of an enlightened warrior-leader lies in his/her subjectivity that has already 
been sacrificed and devoted to the One-without-a-second. And it is precisely this 
aspect that makes the ghostly nomenclature so apposite. The Sikh Guru ideal of 
being dead-while-alive (jiivat-mare) — that is, becoming a ghost (to the ego-self/ 
world) — is the very foundation of the sant-sipaahii. Furthermore, it is precisely 
this aspect that seems so unsettling and disorientating to the world of appearances. 
Being dead-while-alive does not make one an ethereal apparition, but on the contrary, 
it takes one away from the attachments and abstractions that beset the delusional ego- 
world, and places one right into the phenomenal and existential now of the everyday, 
in the most direct and concrete way. Like the Samurai, the Sikh warrior enters life 
having conquered the fear of death, as well as the thirst for life (AG, 20, 21). The 
true Guru shows the way (for the ego-mind) to die and remain in a living-death that 
yields true ecstasy (AG, 153). Integrating death as a blissful and liberating 
gift makes the Sikh ghostly state a formidable presence because it simultaneously 
implies an awakening (AG, 221) — which enables the warrior to fearlessly save 
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others (AG, 413). This is the frame in which Sikh ghostly disorientations operate — to 
move towards an ideal of martial and ethical nobility that is tempered by humility (ego- 
death), and a fearlessness to act compassionately and justly (implying an awakening). As 
the ghost lurks on the borders of perception, so too do wise, courageous, and compas- 
sionate actions hover on the boundaries of comprehension. Many literally cannot 
understand martyrdom, to die for one’s beliefs, to sacrifice one’s own life to save 
others (as did the fifth and ninth Gurus). Nor does understanding alone secure the 
ability to willingly give one’s life away. 

Robinson’s search for ‘translator subjectivities that transcend the ego’ leads us to 
re-examine the mystic as one who channels the Nameless (naam). In this reception 
the mystic follows the logic of the ghost: becoming dead to the world and alive to 
Hari’s Way and Word. It is in this sense that the Gurus were interested in becoming 
‘ghosts’, making the Sikh understanding of ‘tradition’ a haunting. Guru Nanak is 
‘crazy’ not only because he has ‘lost his mind’, but more because his body, as a con- 
sequence, is now open to, for and as the voice of the Other. Hearing his Word is a 
haunting not only for others, but also to Guru Nanak himself. The ghost’s primary 
characteristic is to disorient and disrupt the deep-rooted sense of ‘I am’, to hopefully 
‘scare’ one out of his /her ego-skin. And if the AG is a haunting in this sense, then the 
task of translation is to communicate that ghostly voice — the ‘Unspoken Word?’ 
(anahad-shabad) of the GG through the material reality of the AG. Surely, the trans- 
lator’s task is to ensure that future generations are also spooked by new ghostly 
disorientations. 

This in-between, dead-yet-alive nondual logic is lost in translation during 
the colonial period, and with it, the complexity of what it means to be human. 
As Robinson notes, “dualism is always a reductive idealization of a vastly more 
complex field’ (2001, 164). For Guru Nanak, killing the ego (haumai) is synonymous 
with destroying duality (dubidhaa): 


He who destroys the ego, finds the Guru’s Word. 
(AG, 228) 


When duality is removed, then recognize the Word. 
(AG, 1343) 


Witnessing the awesome and mysterious spectacle that is creation, life and the 
path, Guru Nanak is wonderstruck (rahe bismaadi) (AG, 416); every aspect, every 
moment is an unspeakable wonder (AG, 463—64), an ‘All-Estrangement’ (sarab vidaa- 
nii) (AG, 355) since it is simultaneously Hari, the One, you. In this haunting amaze- 
ment, Guru Nanak realizes that the Real (sacaa, tatt), the Truth (sacc, sat) — that is, the 
Creator-Creation (karataa, kaaran) — is indeed strange and so resists our namings 
because it is forever new (AG, 355, 1255), and through that resistance perpetually 
escapes and unsettles our rationalist delimitations. If the Real /Truth is ultimately 
that which resists, ‘knowledge’ of that wonder cannot be integrated into one’s life- 
world without at the same time turning that world on its head. The logic of the 
ghostly Word can only haunt our falsehoods; it cannot give us the truth. Its ‘knowl- 
edge’ resists horizontal translation and cannot be added to our beliefs. The Voice of 
the Guru Granth distorts our common perceptions of the world. Similarly, many 
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scholars and mystics the world over understand the real not as a confirmation of belief, 
but as an unpredictable disruption of the ego’s every ‘comfort zone’. This surprising 
deconstruction and transformation of current knowledge provides us with the clue 
to shift our translation from a horizontal to a vertical frame — one the reformists 
evidently missed or sacrificed on the altar of modernization. 

If the AG in its mode as the GG resists knowledge as mere information, system, 
rational structure, theology, then it is more an unsaying than a saying. If the point of 
poetry is to lure absence into presence, then the object of prose is to command presence 
to displace or substitute absence so that we can feel the ‘security’ of naming the real 
finally as some thing we can own: I am that I am. In this respect the point of the 
AG/GG, if indeed there is one, is to lure the invisible into visibility; that is, to 
show the territories wholly ignored on our mapping of self and world, not as the 
discovery of new locations and lands, but rather as a wholesale redrawing, a re- 
orientation. The logic of the ghostly Word then does not show us some part of the 
world we had hitherto missed, but opens up a new frame in which all things are 
taken differently. That is the task of vertical translation — which points us to the unner- 
ving conclusion that perhaps understanding and comprehension ‘are no longer supreme 
categories or absolute values’ (Weber 2001, 38). An awareness of the logic of the ghost 
brings into view other possibilities of language, where the referential meaning is ‘clearly 
subordinated to a performative dimension’ (De Cock and Volkman 2002, 364) as in the 
embodied practice and event of singing the AG to classical Indian melodies (raags). 

The GG (channeled through the AG) mocks the sovereign subject’s words of 
desire, and aims to bring to speech precisely what is unsaid therein. De Cock and 
Volkman relate a parallel idea in Adorno’s Negative Dialectics (1973), where truth- 
effects are produced through failure: ‘one fails, missing it, and through these very 
failures the place of the targeted object is encircled, its contours become discernible’ 
(De Cock and Volkman 2002, 365 n.6). Likewise the Guru’s vertical translations are 
‘failures’, but sublime ones, that reveal something of the speechless secret of life in 
that very failing. Guru Nanak is not explaining to us the truth of the real — for to 
explain is to explain away. Rather, he is singing about failure’s uncanny veracity, 
about the wonder of not being able to claim this is it — not as an empty exercise 
of defeat but precisely in Adorno’s sense of encircling the unsayable to gain effects 
of the truth. The Word is then what refuses assimilation, the ever-present remainder 
to the calculus of all thought. 

In this respect translation theories bent on explaining the meaning of the AG do it 
untold harm. When we realize that we cannot name what is really happening, and all 
our namings are nothing more than barely disguised instrumental fictions, then under- 
standing the meaning of life in more words misses the madness in our method. What 
is required is not a better representation of reality, but an awakening to reality’s fic- 
tionality via astute, indirect and perceptive illumination of our failures (often, and 
paradoxically, via more ‘sublime failings’ of the Gurus). What else but the haunting 
of the ghostly Word could untie our entanglements? Horizontal translation is that 
process by which the unfamiliar is made familiar; vertical translation inverts this, 
making the familiar unfamiliar. This is a way of saying that before identity there is 
translation, before the self, a ghostly disorientation. To regain one’s ‘true identity’ 
one has to back-translate to one’s identity as translation. To translate into a name and 
back-translate into the Nameless is a simultaneous if paradoxical movement for 
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someone in the state of sikhi or sahaj (‘mystic flow’). Sikhi is not the named after 
translation; sikhi is translation before and through the named. Yet, since the 
reform period, Sikhs have been seduced to name themselves only horizontally 
through a variety of academic and political discourses, of ‘world religions’ and ‘mul- 
ticulturalism’: I cannot name who | am if Iam the Nameless; I cannot name the ‘tra- 
dition’ of sikhi if it is a perpetual becoming Other. This is the real challenge of 
mysticism: to live with utter and intimate openness to the Other. To redefine 
oneself as a process of ceaseless self-translation is to name oneself a ghost, dead 
yet alive (to the afterlife of the Other). Furthermore the ghost Word cannot be 
killed, for haunting is the unceasing voice of life itself: | am not what I am, I am life: 


Tell me, who can kill someone who is already dead? 


What does he fear? Who can frighten the fearless one? 
(AG, 221) 


The Ghost, Word and Guru are invisibly visible, a real unreal, a present absence, a dead 
living. To understand, rather feel, the AG as the GG one cannot avoid the nondual logic 
of the Word as a ghostly haunt — a haunting that animates a spectral speech. 

Material, lexical horizontal translation alone becomes inauthentic inasmuch as it 
exchanges one mask for another, one language for another, fearing the unknown and 
living only by the named. Horizontal translations leave the sovereignty of the subject 
unquestioned. Such translations name sikhi as Sikhism and bolster this with rules that 
not only regulate but police action and thought. Vertical translation has no order, 
telos, archai. It is not itself sequential, but ultimately leads the Gurus to exclaim: | 
am not what I am (haumai), and I travel a path I cannot name (hukami rajaai 
calanaa) (AG, 1, 140, 394, 1256). Sikhism is not so much a religion as it is a way 
of sikhi, that is, a religion without a belief system, and a tradition without a singular 
history. The Sikh is a self without an essential, nameable centre: 


When I am no one, then what can I say? (When I am) nothing, what can I be? 
As He created me, so do I act; as He speaks, so do I speak ... 
(AG, 140) 


How to translate the Nameless? How to do vertical translation? The Gurus have a 
disarmingly simple answer — let go, lose or kill the self within and serve the 
Other without; remember the Nameless, forget the named. We need to ask then 
what would translation attuned to this Nameless look like? How would one do 
translation if its method included self loss — that is, becoming a ghost? But what 
is a ghost if not an afterlife of an Original Voice? 


Hearing voices in the ‘afterlife’: when AG words echo 
the ‘pure language’ of the GG’s Word 


Mystic critique is that which puts the self and world into question existentially and 
dramatically, not just via logical questions, but as an experiential mode of loss and 
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recovery. Rationalism cannot guarantee an exile from the house of names and norms 
we have so much come to live by. The ‘tradition’ of carrying over the nameless into 
the named is one that cannot be easily reanimated, except when ‘world’ and ‘self’ are 
slain. This is the mystic translation: a vertical translation of the self—other relation as 
unnameable, and an always-already speaking, which Benjamin refers to as ‘pure 
language’ (die reine Sprache) and the original (divine) language (Ursprache), 
before the human (fallen) languages. 

Walter Benjamin’s well-known essay “The Task of the Translator’ (1968) offered 
the first serious breach of horizontal rational theories of carrying meaning over into 
another symbol system under the logic of equivalence and fidelity. The essay argues 
that it is impossible to fully understand translation under the paradigm of recovering 
meaning. Another dimension is needed, the notion of ‘pure language’, what I have 
termed here the vertical and mystical: 


You Yourself speak the Unspoken Story (akath-kahaanii). 
(AG, 1056) 


In rationalism fact dominates imagination; in mysticism imagination dominates 
facts. This reversal and distinction, between information and story, introduces 
time into the problem of translation.° Information does not speak beyond its com- 
munication, unlike stories. The latter retain their power to speak again and again. 
Imagine the near-inexhaustible nature of a poem sung to music contrasted with 
IKEA instructions to piece a coffee table together. Their temporalities differ to 
such an extent that as soon as the table is made the instructions speak no more — 
a tradition cannot be formed here. As the number of hymns the Gurus sang could 
have gone on and on, so too could each hymn be sung ceaselessly. There is 
neither beginning nor end to singing (His praises), for there can be no temporal 
frame that limits the Word. It is precisely this unlimited nature that gives birth 
to Sikh stories and traditions. 

Furthermore, the two temporalities signify a shift away from the meaning of 
words and their horizontal transfer between languages, to language itself. For 
Walter Benjamin translation is fundamentally about language as a mystic phenom- 
enon. In translating the AG we should not simply assume that our task is to ‘carry 
over its meaning’ into other languages — perhaps that is a sure way to destroy it 
under the cheapness of a list of facts. How to retell its ‘story’, its visceral performa- 
tive vitality as a musical singing of Language, not merely a language, is more to the 
point. In this regard we may see the second, third, fourth, fifth and ninth Gurus as 
vertical translators of Guru Nanak’s shabad, which issue not from Guru Nanak’s orig- 
inal’s life, but as an ‘after-life’ — for they too were ghosts. ’ Their creative trans- 
lations of the mystical language of Guru Nanak come from the depth of their own 
ghostly experience. They are not translating the particular language of Guru 
Nanak’s words — in fact, horizontal translation is conspicuously absent among the 
Gurus — nor do they entertain commentary. This mystical, vertical, transformative, 
spontaneous and creative translation is the only form of translation that interested 
the Gurus. 

Andrew Benjamin (1989, 93) argues that the connection between original and 
translation is not to be located in a realm overseen by mimesis, but is one led by 
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the ‘kinship of languages’ which has a different intention altogether: one which 
points to a ‘pure language’. This comes close to Guru Nanak’s ‘thinking’ regarding 
vertical translation, given his distinction between speech (kathaa) and Unspoken- 
Speech (akath-kathaa), in that a mere speaking or describing (kathaa) is never sufh- 
cient without locating it within a vertical mystical realm. The Guru’s spontaneous, 
egoless, mystic unspeaking-speech (akath-kathaa) is precisely the kinship he finds 
with other mystics. Thus the ‘non-Sikhs’ Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas and Sheikh 
Farid are included in the AG — people of different times, places, castes, ‘religions’ 
and languages, precisely because they shared similar vertical translator subjectivities. 

For Guru Nanak ‘pure language’ is Hari’s speech which is always already 
resounding: 


From the very beginning and throughout the ages, the Unstruck (Word) 
resounds, night and day; in each and every heart, the Word echoes Your Will. 
(AG, 1020) 


However, most people fail to hear the ‘imperceptible Unspoken Speech’ (AG, 
1019), because they do not know how to perceive the Guru and His Word (AG, 
21) — that is, they act without ‘remembering’ the Name, the primal pure language. 
Human language, in as much as it forgets this originary language, is dead, additional 
and secondary. 


Those who do not remember (the Name) are dead. 


(AG, 1287) 


The Name/Word/Guru/Truth/Ram are ‘all’ identified as existential conditions of 
embodiment, precisely where the unspoken is spoken. The Word demands a trans- 
cendence of the rationalism of self-vs.-other to embody, not merely comprehend, 
self-as-Other. Guru Nanak and Benjamin seem to be in agreement in the primacy 
they both accord to the ‘Unstruck Word’ and ‘Pure Language’ over human / 
haumai languages. Like Guru Nanak, Benjamin also believed that everything has 
already a language before being named by humans. Both Guru Nanak and Benjamin 
distinguished between God’s /Hari’s creative Word /shabad and man’s capacity to 
name. And both understood that human language is a secondary translation and of 
a different temporality. For Guru Nanak, every aspect of creation sings His Name 
(AG, 6). Indeed, the Creation is the Name, and as such sings an ineffable song, a 
pure unspoken speech — that the mystic through ego-loss returns to: 


As much as has been created, that much is the Name. 
There is no place without the Name. 


(AG, 4) 


For Guru Nanak, vertical translation has the Name-Word/Unstruck-Melody/ 
Unspoken-Speech as its focus as an existential experience. Andrew Benjamin 
notes, ‘the translation of the language of things into that of man[‘s names] is 
not only a translation of the mute into the sonic; it is also the translation of 
the nameless into name’ (1989, 95). This is precisely Guru Nanak’s orientation 
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regarding naam, the Universal Name and Unspoken-Speech, which undergoes a 
vertical translation into a particular language of names and thence knowledge. 
This notion that (human) language is already a translation is missed in common 
reflections on translation. The vertical translation of a Primal Immediacy (of the 
Unstruck Word) into words and representation recognizes why words must com- 
municate something other than themselves to recall the unspoken speech of the 
Name (naam) — hence the employment of music as well as nondual language, 
with its contradictions, paradoxes, analogies of reversal, and inversions. Fewer 
; 


still equate this Original Voice with one’s ‘true nature’: that this ‘I 
as it is none other than the Unspeakable Word: 


is foreign, 


The Unspoken Speech is the state of Nirvana, how rare the Gurmukh who under- 
stands this. 


He merges in that Word, loses the self, and the three worlds are revealed to his 
understanding. 


(AG, 844) 


There is, then, in the language of the ‘thingness of things’ an unmediated ‘such- 
ness’, and ‘emptiness /essencelessness’ that, for those attuned to the ‘co-dependent 
origination’ of all things, speaks. This Buddhistic temporality and interdependent 
immanence is utterly lost in Singh Sabha transcendental and monotheistic trans- 
lations.* Pure language communicates itself directly, not referentially and as a 
pure givenness. Human language in contrast is indirect, communicating something 
other than itself, servicing in its representational strategies various exchange econ- 
omies of transferable meanings. But the very poetic structure of the AG resists 
being simplified to such transparent meaning transfer: 


... only the latter [lover not the pursuer] can bear witness to the fact that truth is 
not a process of exposure which destroys the secret, but a revelation which does justice to it 
... Truth is an intentionless state of being, made up of ideas. The proper 
approach to it is not therefore one of intention and knowledge, but rather a 
total immersion and absorption in it. Truth is the death of intention ... . 
Truth is not an intent which realizes itself in empirical reality; it is the power 
which determines the essence of this empirical reality. The state of being, 
beyond all phenomenality, to which alone this power belongs, is that of the name. 

(Benjamin 1977, 31, 36 [emphasis added]) 


Guru Nanak, as a lover (bhagat), also believes the Truth (equated with Hari /Guru/ 
Name/Unstruck/ Word) cannot be pursued, captured and told directly. It is before 
speech, as it were, a matter not of language but of perception and force. However, 
speech can lift itself beyond the ego through absorption in the Name and thereby 
become a just revelation of truth. Therefore the aim of vertical translation is to 
reveal some of the differential harmony that always already lies in both the original 
and the translation. Benjamin’s (1968, 78) classic metaphor of the vessel is instruc- 
tive here: 
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Fragments of a vessel which are to be glued together must match one another in 
the smallest details, although they need not be like one another. In the same way 
a translation, instead of resembling the meaning of the original, must lovingly 
and in detail incorporate the original’s mode of signification, thus making 
both the original and the translation recognizable as fragments of a greater 
language, just as fragments are part of a greater vessel. For this very reason trans- 
lation must in large measure refrain from wanting to communicate something, 
from rendering the sense ... 


The vessel, as Paul de Man (1997) has noted, does not refer to One Vessel, which 
would point toward a unity and totality, given that (for him) Pure language’s inherent 
mode of being is displacement. Pure language cannot exist by itself; it is integral to 
every fragment, where the wholeness is more a togetherness; the vessel, like God’s 
face, can never be seen, nor estimated. As Andrew Benjamin notes, ‘“Pure 
language” has no grammar,’ yet it is ‘the state of affairs in which the totality of 
modes of intention refer to and sustain each other’ (1989, 101). Such mutual uphold- 
ing could be termed ‘love’. Indeed, for Guru Nanak, ‘pure language’ is Saahib’s 
language of love: 


True (is the) Master (saahib), Name of Truth, 
(His) language (bhaakhiaa) a limitless Love (bhaau-apaaru). 
(AG, 2) 


Similarly for Guru Nanak, love is not a language — but may be experienced and 
expressed in all languages. No language (fragment) can own, nor speak, love by 
itself; it arises in relation to Otherness. Thus there can be no unified notion of 
what love is separate from the plurality of its co-dependent expressions — and like 
the face of the Real, love is a limitless mystery. Rather, there is a harmony of 
those different expressions, fragments, which are unlike each other in every 
respect except their tessellating contiguity. What is crucial to note here is that 
the harmony of differences that compose the greater vessel of pure language has 
no transcendental essence. That is to say, the One does not stand behind the many 
as an ideal. The identity of each different fragment does not depend upon the pre- 
sence of an underlying essence, but rather on how each fragment is related to the 
other piece through the essential activity of vertical translation. There is no single 
centre to Hari, Truth, Name or Word. Hence Guru Nanak’s multiple namings of 
‘the centre’, which is dispersed across a differential resonance that is seen every- 
where (AG, 1038). The Word demands different and multiple translations for it 
to be the Word — which has no grammar, respects no boundary, and lives by the 
lawlessness of love. The non-systematic task of the translator is to release this Word 
in words, to offer a glimpse of the Name’s secret in all namings. The desire to trans- 
late, which equates with the need for self-transformation, is the desire to release the 
mystic haunt of poetic love: 


The True (One) is pervading and permeating everywhere — lovingly engaged. 
Fearless (One), Word, Truth, Guru are known (when) one’s light merges with 
the Light on 
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(That One) has no form or shape, no limit nor value; pierced by the Word, one is 
satisfied. 
(AG, 1034) 


The AG is a testament to how the Sikh Gurus recognized each religious tradition as 
necessary parts of a greater vessel of love, the pure language that has no grammar. 
This is the translation the GG is interested in: a harmony of different embodiments 
of unspoken speech. Sikh revelations of the voice of the other demonstrate that there 
can be no love without difference, that the greater vessel of the Name can only be 
glimpsed through a mind-destroying diversity of fragments. The ‘One’ is this 
unnameable vessel, that is always in a state of coming-into-being. The harmony 
between the fragments is what Guru Nanak names dharam, the underlying mystic 
law which supports all, as well as hukam — the divine order and ordinance. 
Derrida’s re-reading of Benjamin’s task is instructive where translation is related 
to the original as two fragments of the amphora, though ‘as different as they can be, 
complete each other so as to form a larger tongue in the course of a sur-vival that 
changes them both’ ({sic] 2002, 123). Thus he envisages translation as a marriage con- 
tract that carries the promise to produce a child who gives ‘rise to history and 
growth’, where the original ‘becomes larger ... rather than reproduces itself’ and 
is not merely an echo but has a voice of its own (2002, 123). Derrida (2002, 133) 


explicitly mentions the sacred in his commentary on Benjamin: 


The sacred surrenders itself to translation, which devotes itself to the sacred. 
The sacred would be nothing without translation, and translation would not 
take place without the sacred; the one and the other are inseparable ... It 
[sacred text] is the absolute text because in its event it communicates 
nothing, it says nothing that would make sense beyond the event itself. The 
event melds completely with the act of language, for example with prophecy. 
It is literally the literality of its tongue, ‘pure language’. 


Likewise the AG communicates nothing but the event of awakening itself, and this 
verticality cannot be translated horizontally. For the Sikh, the line of ten Gurus 
provides an unprecedented example of ‘pure’ or ‘true’ translation.” The vertical 
translation of the AG to the GG (and vice versa) must culminate in the translation 
of the Sikh (disciple, learner) into the Guru. Without a Sikh becoming a Guru, or 
at least liberated, without Bhai Lahina (Guru Nanak’s disciple) becoming himself 
Guru Angad, the second Sikh Guru, then there is no possibility of translation. 
Human awakening is the model of translation that is primary to the Gurus, and 
which the text itself reiterates as a method. That is why the AG is a performative 
text of praxis and not a philosophical theology of explicable truths. Since the fifth 
Guru, textuality has been so intertwined with personality and praxis (Guru-Text) 
that textual translation cannot be separated from personal transformation: as 
Derrida notes, ‘experience is translation’ (2002, 132). 

A Sikh that merely becomes subjected to a discipline of reproduction can only 
ever give birth to a virtual offspring of Sikh-ism, a simulacrum, or clone. Translating 
the AG is like giving birth to a child — a child who is only recognizable as a human 
being in its own right when it gains its own voice, beyond the parental tradition, 
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albeit a product of it. The Sikh child has often not had a voice of its own and has been 
subjected to the law of reproducing the vision of its reformist fathers — the ‘hallmark 
of bad translations’ (Benjamin 1968, 69). Interestingly, Sikh ‘unity’ is not amongst 
the Sikhs as such, but amongst those that give birth to new life. Like siblings and 
lovers, ‘Sikhs’ are those that form a community but have nothing essential in 
common. The boundaries of the ‘true ones’ constantly transgress conception of 
any notion of allegiance. Rather the indefinable Sikh is someone who cultivates a for- 
getting and a meditative sensitivity, out of which an ethics of knowing how to discern 
the Word in all words, the One Form in all forms, is cultivated. 

As the voice of the Other, the AG has an alien speech — which surfaces beyond 
the territory of reason, in one’s dreams, in other beings, in ‘coincidences’, ‘synchro- 
nicities’ and ‘fateful events’ if not in everyday communication. As the ghostly Word 
of the GG haunts the words of the AG, so too do the shadowy words of the AG 
conceal the Word of the GG. Similarly, as the Word haunts all, so too do the 
veils of ego conceal it. Translation demands that the plural valences be lived out, 
the heterologies of the Nameless Original be allowed to rupture the named copies 
that create the fabric of a humanized existence. Horizontal translations collapse 
that multiplicity of voices, that differential harmony, into one position. According 
to Derrida, such an orientation disguises the debt and responsibility in one’s task 
as a translator, which is ‘to render that which has been given’, the ‘gift of pure 
language or revelation’, which is actually ‘impossible to pay’ (2002, 112). The 
Sikh Gurus patently agree. Yet they seemed to understand something that neither 
Derrida, Paul de Man, nor Benjamin squarely faced: that the debt comes at a huge 
cost — the loss of the self-mind — since hearing the Word is conditional upon 
killing the ego. In the light of this shift in subjectivity it is pertinent to re-translate 
Benjamin’s title, ‘Die Aufgabe des Ubersetzers’ as “The Surrender of the Translator’. 
For the Sikh, it should now be clear: translating the AG, in order to hear the GG, 
requires translaytion, an ultimate submission and sacrifice. 


It is the task of the translator to release in his own language that pure language 
which is under the spell of another, to liberate the language imprisoned in a 
work in his re-creation of that work. 


(Benjamin 1968, 80) 
For Guru Nanak to translate the pure language and speak it, requires a kiss of death: 


Abandoning ego (haumai), one is steeped in the Unstruck (Word). 
(AG, 1040) 


Then a vision of the primal Word unveils itself as oneself in every sensual form: 
[All] colour, appearance and essential form, that (is the) One, One wonderful 
Word.... 

(AG, 946) 


We have seen that for Guru Nanak, there is an essential equation between self-loss, 
the Word and translation, which makes translation only possible through trans/aytion. 
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To assume the only task of the translator, like the Singh Sabha reformists, is to trans- 
late the AG into another language (horizontally), is to ignore the text’s status as the 
GG, and miss the point of the text as a haunting call to re-cognize it as an intimate and 
personal speaking. Translation of the not-I, or trans/aytion that arises when the ‘I’ has 
been slain, involves a communication that goes beyond the words themselves: to 
discern the direct personal speaking of the Word as a touching. To sing the AG as 
GG is to be touched by a sensual kiss of death, unleashing a bliss previously 
unknown. Without that touch there is only the AG. Translaytion of the AG as the 
GG always demands the translation-cum-transformation of the self-other binary — 
until there is no other, no self — but only ghosts. Guru Nanak was not an apparition, 
but a ghost foreign to worldly perception; for humility, love, unhesitant sacrifice are 
rare. Virtues have always been conspicuous haunting the castle of the self. 

Tanslaytion offers a love that death brings via alienating our world. It forces 
the reader and listener to face incomprehension and loss as a way. Vertical trans- 
lation conjures disorientation since foreignness is internal to its condition of possi- 
bility. That possibility pivots on one event: as the book is opened so must there be 
a concomitant opening of the self. Perhaps then, the primary mode of the AG is to 
act as the vehicle for the communication of the GG’s spirited estrangements; when 
the GG’s daimons are heard in the words of AG, it is hard not to be taken aback, 
broken down in tears, and be touched by ghostly disorientations that are, at the 
same time, felt as a movement towards a coming home. However, homecoming 
is unimaginable because it occurs without the self, and for the mystic, home is 
everywhere. 

Vertical translaytion is a touching and being touched by a death that births new life. 
To that extent it is feared by haumai and the would-be translator. Not many can perceive 
let only die for the differential harmony of the greater vessel (hukam). Thus the world is 
broken in contesting fragments lost in cycles of tragic conflict. The voice of the GG is a 
primordial and unspoken one, the Word in the beginning; it speaks through the AG like 
the wind through a forest. Translating that is an infinite and affective task — especially 
when one stands as a tree with many leaves. One is meant to feel that ghostly disorienta- 
tion of the wind as a healing — which cannot be translated nor explained. Sikh music 
(gurmat-sangeet) dedicated to the Unstruck Word transforms translation into translaytion 
through listening (sunia), singing (gaai) and self-knowing (aap-buujhe). To translate the 
AGas the GG is not only to add one’s voice to its songs, but ultimately to add one’s own 
song to a greater singing that goes beyond the AG itself. 


The state of your inner being is to be known; having met the Guru remove your 
doubts. 
To reach the Home /Heart having died, you must destroy death (mar-mari) while 
alive. 
The delightful Unstruck Word (anahad-sabad) is found by discerning the Guru. 
The Unstruck Teaching (anahad-baanii) is found when haumai is destroyed. 
I am forever a sacrifice to him who serves his own True-Guru. 
With Hari’s Name on his lips as a (constant) dwelling, he is taken to the Court 
and robed (with honour). 

(AG, 21) 
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Notes 


1 Translations are mine, though Sant Singh Khalsa’s (2003) Internet version has been 
consulted and sometimes adapted. Guru Nanak’s most common term for ‘god?’ is 
Hari, though he uses many terms, personal and impersonal. To reflect that diversity 
I will resist collapsing them all into ‘God’ or ‘Akal Purakh’. I would like to thank 
Sophie Hawkins, Michael Nijhawan and Susan Ingram for reading early drafts of this 
article and making many sound suggestions. 

2 The musical / healing dimension is obviously critical to any full-length discussion on 
translating the Adi Granth. However, space does not allow for it here. What 
follows then is given in embarrassment. 

3 ‘For it is not you who speak, but the spirit of your Father speaking through you’, 
Jesus, (NRSV, Matt. 10.20). 

4 Note Kahn Singh’s words of reform here, ‘you will ask why there should be any 
need of such a work as We Are Not Hindus when it is perfectly obvious that the 
Khalsa is indeed distinct from Hindu society’ (Nabha 1914), translated by 
McLeod (1984). Also, ‘the creed that is embodied in the pages of the holy 
Granth Sahib and which is enunciated right at the opening in Mul Mantra, is uncom- 
promising monotheism’ (Talib 1991, xliv—xlvy). 

5 This and related questions will be pursued in an adjacent article: ‘On being a ghost 
hanging disorientated in an unpleasant middle.’ 

6 Andrew Benjamin (1989, 88) summarizes this distinction between information and 
story from Walter Benjamin’s “The Storyteller’ (1936) and ‘On some motifs in 
Baudelaire’ (1939) (in Eiland and Jennings 2006). 

7 ‘Just as the manifestations of life are intimately connected with the phenomenon of 
life without being of importance to it, a translation issues from the original — not 
so much from its life as from its after-life’ (Benjamin 1968, 71). 

8 My Ph.D. (Bhogal 2001) recovers various Buddhist terms and themes within Guru 
Nanak’s hymns. 

9 And this is why the AG text did not arrive until the fifth Guru — since the Gurus 
provide a critique of various scriptures (AG, 1021, 1153). 
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Appendix of AG quotes 


M1 = Guru Nanak; M3 = Guru Amar Das; M5 = Guru Arjan 
1, Jap, M1 (lines 6, 7): ikv sicAwrw hoelIAY ikv kUVY qutY pwil ] hukim rjwel 
clxw nwnk ilikKAw nwil ]1] 
hukmI hovin Awkwr hukmu n kihAw jwel | 
2, Jap, M1 (line 3): swew swihbu swcu nwie BwiKAw Bwau Apwru | 
4, Jap, M1 (lines 9-10): jyqw kIqw qyqw nwau | ivxu nwvY nwhI ko Qwau |] 
6, Jap, M1 (lines 6-12): gwvih quhno pauxu pwxl bYsMqru gwvY rwjw Drmu 
duAwry ] 
gwvih elsru brmw dyvI sohin sdw svwry ] 
gwvih ieMd iedwsix bYTy dyviqAw dir nwly | 
gwvih isD smwDI AMdir gwvin swD ivewry ] 
gwvin jqI sql sMqoKI gwvih vir krwry ] 
gwvin pMifg pVin rKIsr jugu jugu vydw nwly | 


gwvih mohxIAw mnu mohin surgw mC pieAwly | 
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gwvin rqn aupwey qyry ATsiT qIrQ nwly | 
gwvih joD mhwbl sUrw gwvih KwxlI cwry ] 
gwvih KMf mMfl vrBMfw kir kir rKy Dwry ] 
syel quDuno gwvih jo quDu Bwvyin rqy qyry Beq rswly ] 
hor kyqy gwvin sy mY iciq n Awvin nwnku ikAw vicwry | 
20, Siriiraag, M1 (lines 4; 18): ijau BwvY iqau rwKu qu mY Avru n dUjw koie 


mrxY kI icMqw nhl jlvx kI nhl Aws | 
21, Siriiraag, M1 (lines 1-4): AMgr kl giq jwxIAY gur imlIAY sMk auqwir ] 
muieAw ijqu Gir jwelAY iqqu jlvidAw mru mwir | 
Anhd sbid suhwvxy pwelAY gur vicwir ]2] 
Anhd bwxlI pwelAY qh haumY hoie ibnwsu |} 
sqguru syvy Awpxw hau sd kurbwxY qwsu ] 
KiV drgh pYnwelAY muik hir nwm invwsu ]3] 
140, Maajha, M1 (line 11—13): jw hau nwhl qw ikAw AwKw ikhu nwhl ikAw 
hovw ] 
kIqw krxw kihAw kQnw BirAw Bir Bir DovW | 
Awip n buJw lok buJwel AYsw AwgU hovW ] 
nwnk AMDw hoie kY dsy rwhY sBsu muhwey swQY ] 
AgY gieAw muhy muih pwih su AYsw Awgl jwpY ]2] 
153, Gaurii, M1 (lines 14-15): siqguru imlY su mrxu idKwey ] mrx rhx rsu 
AMgir Bwey ] 
grbu invwir ggn puru pwey ] 
221, Gaurii, M1 (lines 3; 16): ault Bel jlvq mir jwigAw J]... mUey kau khu mwry 
kaunu ] 
infry kau kYsw fru kvnu | 
228, Gaurii, M1 (line 8): haumY mwry gur sbdy pwey ] 
287, Gaurii, MS (line 17): inrgunu Awip srgunu BI Eh! ] 
355, Aasaa, M1 (lines 4; 15): swihbu myrw nlq nvw sdw sdw dwqwru ] ... ikAw 
hau AwKw Awik vKwx! | 
qUM Awpy jwxih srb ivfwxl | 
394, Aasaa, MS (line 11): ikAw jwnw ikau Bwnl kMq ] 
413, Aasaa, M1 (line 8): jlvq mrxw qwry qrxw ] (413-8, Awsw, mU 1) 
416, Aasaa, M1 (line 9): dyiK Acrju rhy ibsmwid ] 
463—4, Aasaa, M1 (lines 18-19; 1—4): ivsmwdu nwd ivsmwdu vyd | ivsmwdu 
jIA ivsmwdu Byd ] 
ivsmwdu rUp ivsmwdu rMg ] ivsmwdu nwgy iPrih jMq ] 
ivsmwdu pauxu ivsmwdu pwx! | ivsmwdu AgnI Kyfih ivfwx! ] 
ivsmwdu DrqI ivsmwdu Kwxl | ivsmwdu swid Igih prwxl | 
ivsmwdu sMjogu ivsmwdu ivjogu | ivsmwdu BuK ivsmwdu Bogu | 
ivsmwdu isPiq ivsmwdu swlwh ] ivsmwdu auJV ivsmwdu rwh | 
ivsmwdu nyVY ivsmwdu dUir | ivsmwdu dyKY hwjrw hjUir | 
vyiK ivfwxu rihAw ivsmwdu ] nwnk buJxu pUrY Bwig ]1] 
722, Tilang, M1 (line 16): jYsl mY AwvY Ksm kI bwxI qYsVw krI igAwnu vy 
Iwlo | 
806, Bilaaval, M5 (line11): AkKQ kQw AMimRq pRB bwnl ] 
844, Bilaaval, M1 (line 6): AKQ khwxI pdu inrbwxI ko ivrlw gurmuik bUJey ] 
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Ehu sbid smwey Awpu gvwey iqRBvx soJI sUJey ] 
946, Raamkalii, M1 (line 1): vrnu ByKu AsrUpu su eyko eyko sbdu ivfwxl ] 
991, Maaruu, M1 (lines 6—8): koel AWKY BUqnw ko khY byqwlw ] koel AWKY 
Awdml nwnku vyewrw ]1] 
BieAw idvwnw swh kw nwnku baurwnw ] hau hir ibnu Avru n jwnw ]1] 
1019, Maaruu, M5 (line 13): AKQ kQw Agocr nhl jwpY ] 
1020, Maaruu, M1 (line 18): Awid jugwid Anwhid Anidnu Git Git sbdu rjwel hy ] 
1021, Maaruu, M1 (line 16): byd kqybl Bydu n jwqw | 
1034, Maaruu, M1 (lines 18-19): swew riv rihAw ilv lwel ] inrBau sbdu gurU 
scu jwqw joql joiq imlwiedw ]... 
rUpu n ryiKAw imiq nhl kImiq sbid Byid pqlAwiedw | 
1038, Maaruu M1 (line 13): jh dyKw gh dIn dieAwlw | Awie n jwel pRBu 
ikrpwlw | 
jlAw AMdir jugiq smwel rihE inrwlmu rwieAw | 
1040, Maaruu, M1 (line 5): haumY iqAwgl Anhid rwqw ] 
1056, Maaruu, M3 (line 7): quDu Awpy kQI AkQ khwx! ] 
1092, Maaruu, M1 (line 19): hau mY krI qW qU nwhlI qU hovih hau nwih ] 
1153, Bhairau, M1 (lines 14-15): rogl Kt drsn ByKDwrl nwnw hTI Anykw | 
byd kqyb krih kh bpury nh bUJih iek eykw ] 
1255, Malaar, M1 (line 13): nauqn pRliq sdw Twkur isau Anidnu Bgiq suhwvl | 
1256, Malaar, M1 (line 8): ikAw kir AwiK vKwxIAY mwie | 
1287, Malaar, M1 (line 4): syel muey ijin iciq n AwvY ]1] 
1331, Prabhaatii, M1 (line 3): nwnku khY khwvY soie ] 
1343, Prabhaatii, M1 (lines 17; 19): duibDw cUkY qW sbdu pCwxu ] mnu mwry 


jlvq mir jwxu ] 
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SIKH FORMATIONS 


Appendix of AG quotes 
M1 = Guru Nanak; M3 = Guru Amar Das; M5 = Guru Arjan 


AG, 1, Jap, M1 v.1-2. (lines 6, 7) 
fae Afra se fae as se urfs 1 gahh aret west ase foster ofs a geo Tefs wrors Jou 3 afar Art I 


AG, 2, Jap, M1 (line 3) 
re vfse Ag one oft sr@ wrrg 


AG, 4, Jap, M1, v.4. (lines 9-10) 
as ast 3a a 1 fee oe ont gt TE I 


AG, 6, Jap, M1 (lines 6-12) 

awefs 306 uGe wet Sisg we oe UsH Bord | refs Stag yon Set Aofs Aer Aes I avefa fF feeAfs 83 
defsor efs oe 1 arefe faa mrt niefs aefe wa feos  aefe nat Ast HSet aefs Ste awd 1 wefs ufss usfs 
aims Fa Fa Fe oS 1 aefe Har ue Hafs Baar HE ufeMrs 1 aefs GS Cure 33 nionfs Shea oS 1 ef 
Ho noae Ae arefe wat ws 1 wefs ds ise cosa afs afs we os || Ret 30d aefe FH ZU els BS 33 sas 
IAS da as wete AH fos 3 nrefs aaa fer Ses 


AG, 20, Siriiraag, M1 (lines 4;18) 
fa we £38 wy gH reg 5 eT afe I... Hee af fs oct Hee ot oct uF II 


AG, 21, Siriiraag, M1 (lines 1-4) 

nis of afs webt aa frobr Ha Corfe i yfemr fas ute aha fess tefenr ng ofs I wisge Aafe ATES ust aT 
Aes 120 wisoe arat urht 3a TGA afe feo Il ABag AS rue ge Ae ages SH I ufs esas Use ufy afe 
on feeA IZ 


AG, 140, Maajha, M1 (line 11-13) 
Wa ondt a fom nmr fag ondt four de u otst age afomr agar sfonr af af det urfu os gs Sa geet mA 
nrg Tet | see vier Se & eA TS ASA HTS AS I rat afeor ws ufs ute A MAT rg AM III 


AG, 153, Gaurii, M1 (lines 14-15) 
Fisag fS Fuse fer i nee Wwe oH vists we aaa foes aes UT we I 


AG, 221, Gaurii Guaarerii, M1 (lines 3; 16) 
ue set res nfs wrfemr i... He AB aT WS as II fas aE AA 3g BES I 


AG, 228, Gaurii, M1 (line 8) 
OH ws ae Wee we 


AG, 287, Gaurii Sukhamanii, M5 (line 17) 
fosae orfu nears st Gat 1 


AG, 355, Aasaa, M11 (lines 4; 15) 
fog Ae ols oe Het eT esTg _., fomr aS wm orfty Saret | SF omy arefe Aaa fest i 


AG, 394, Aasaa, M5 (line 11) 
for wer fag sot aS II 


AG, 413, Aasaa, M1 (line 8) 
Fes NaS ST Sg I (8IB—-t, vTAT, Hs YD 


AG, 416, Aasaa, M1 (line 9) 
@fy organ od feorfe i 


AG, 463-4, Aasaa, M1 (lines 18-19; 1-4) 
fernre ore ferme Fe i feng abe femre Se 1 femre gu femre da 1 femre oat feats is | femre uss 
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femre uret i femora orardt aafe fesrat 0 fernre uest ferme wet i fernre fe safe ueret 1 femre Ana 
femnre feria i femre gu fee sau femre frefs ferme Wars i femme Oss fermre oo 1 femre 33 femme 
of  fermre te one safe i Sf fess sfomr ferme il soa gsE Us THT AI 


AG, 722, Tilang, M1 (line 16) 
AA A ore UAH at eat Sat adt famrg FOS II 


AG, 806, Bilaaval, M5 (line,11) 
nee ae nifts ys wet Il 


AG, 844, Bilaaval, M1 (line 6) 

noe aoet ug fosret & feos genfs gst 1 Gg Aafe Me ory aes fysee Ast Ase II 
AG, 946, Raamkalii, M1 (line 1) 

Bao SY AGU A Sa Sa Awe fesret i 


AG, 991, Maaruu, M1 (lines 6-8) 
Ret net F3qT a AS Tar | Tet ng ont awa Fors qu Sher fees AT a aoa aaa 1 ae afs fas neg 3 


wer Wl 


AG, 1019, Maaruu, M5 (line 13) 
Mae AGT nidiss odt ANT I 


AG, 1020, Maaruu, M1 (line 18) 
orf qarfe niorafe niofes ufe we Hag set TI 


AG, 1021, Maaruu, M1 (line 16) 
ae aset 3e 5 ST Il 


AG, 1034, Maaruu, M1 (lines 18-19) 
Wet afe sfour foe wet 11 fess nae ag AY AS At APS freee 1 
usterfzer | 


gu 6 Shtmr ffs odt offs nafe sfe 


AG, 1038, Maaruu M1 solahe 18, 1 (line 13) 
Ao tr 3a ae efeorar i orfe o wet ys foros 1 rer nies pats mrt afas foro afenr 11 


AG, 1040, Maaruu, M1 (line 5) 
a@H fsurait msafe ast 1 


AG, 1056, Maaruu, M3 (line 7) 
30 nm at nea aaret 


AG, 1092, Maaruu, M1 (line 19) 
3H ad sts ot 3 dels Te ote II 


AG, 1153, Bhairau, M1 (lines 14-15) 
dat we Tans Suara ars Vet wiser | Fe ase aafs aa gus aa gets fea Sar Il 


AG, 1255, Malaar, M1 (line 13) 
a@se ulfs Ae aaa fA nates sats Fat II 


AG, 1256, Malaar, M1 (line 8) 
foor afe nif sare Hefei 


AG, 1287, Malaar, M1 (line 4) 
Ret we fafo fefs o wre 14 


AG, 1331, Prabhaatii, M1 (line 3) 
sod ad ae ALE II 


AG, 1343, Prabhaatii, M1 (lines 17, 19) 
efi ge 3t Ae UES HS HS Hes fe AE II 
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